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internment camp. Anything would he better. There would be air
there, palliasses to lie on, and perhaps their families could visit
them. His comrade said the same. 1 fell awful listening to those
men looking upon an internment camp as salvation. And because I
was well dressed and because- self-control didn't desert me, I seemed
to them of a world so much above their decent, bumble, always-a-
little-afraid, hard-working life, that they asked me, to find out
how long they would have to slay at the /tviWu'. With a little
encouragement they would have asked me to pull wires on their
behalf and obtain their release*. Then f was called, and they stood at
the door and with brilliant southern smiles wished me luck.
I was taken along later in a police car to see the men lor whom I
had been sorry. We picked up Van der Hock at a barracks, and I
didn't enjoy sitting in the same car with him. We got to the
military hospital. The secretary and Van der Bock went up. I
stayed in the car with a surly faced detective. Young and unpleasant
he was. Men, without arms, without legs, moved, or were moved,
about the hospital grounds.
"You see, this is the result of war/' he said to me reproachfully.
"You speak as if I were a German/' I retorted.
"I know you're not a  German,   but you  seem  very fond of
England."
Then he went on to say that General cle Gaulle was a traitor,
Paid by France's hereditary enemy, he tried to upset (ho Marechal's
plans for die welfare of France. "You really believe that?" I asked
him. He said it was a fact, so to change the topic, I asked what the
actual charge was against me, "Complicity of treason,'1 he answered.
I could have laughed, ft was riotously funny. The end of it would
be that they'd shoot me for it. To have worked against the Ger-
mans, to have got away from them in comfort and because I believed
that France could be saved from the night of slavery, I was the
associate of a traitor, the traitor being the man who was going to
save France from it. It was too funny for words.
The secretary and Van der Bock returned and the secretary gave
me an encouraging wink. I was elated. So the wounded hadn't let
me down. Van der Bock got out at the barracks and as we drove on
the secretary said that the wounded had told him that they had heard
nothing. So the case was closed. I asked what time I could get out.
In the morning, only, because I had to go before the procurcur to
have my release signed. I was not to worry, the procureur would not
charge me; and now he would telephone Nona. She had been to
see him in the morning. Well, 1 was not alone.
I passed a cheery night and when morning came I got my money